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« 


Word  Monger s'W 
Chattering  Barbers" 

"Word  mongers"  and  "chattering  barbers,"  Gilbert  called 
those  of  his  predecessors  who  asserted  that  a  wound  made 
by  a  magnetized  needle  was  painless,  that  a  magnet  will 
attract  silver,  that  the  diamond  will  draw  iron,  that  the 
magnet  thirsts  and  dies  in  the  absence  of  iron,  that  a  magnet, 
pulverized  and  taken  with  sweetened  water,  will  cure 
headaches  and  prevent  fat. 

Before  Gilbert  died  in  1603,  he  had  done  much  to  explain 
magnetism  and  electricity  through  experiment.  He  found 
that  by  hammering  iron  held  in  a  magnetic  meridian  it  can 
be  magnetized.  He  discovered  that  the  compass  needle  is 
controlled  by  the  earth's  magnetism  and  that  one  magnet 
can  remagnetize  another  that  has  lost  its  power.  He  noted 
the  common  electrical  attraction  of  rubbed  bodies,  among 
them  diamonds,  as  well  as  glass,  crystals,  and  stones,  and 
was  the  first  to  study  electricity  as  a  distinct  force. 

"Not  in  books,  but  in  things  themselves,  look  for  knowl- 
edge," he  shouted.  This  man  helped  to  revolutionize  methods 
of  thinking — helped  to  make  electricity  what  it  has  become. 
His  fellow  men  were  little  concerned  with  him  and  his  experi- 
ments. "Will  Queen  Elizabeth  marry — and  whom?"  they 
were  asking. 

Elizabeth's  flirtations  mean  little  to  us.  Gilbert's  method 
means  much.  It  is  the  method  that  has  made  modern 
electricity  what  it  has  become,  the  method  which  enabled 
the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany to  discover  new  electrical  principles  now  applied  in 
transmitting  power  for  hundreds  of  miles,  in  lighting  homes 
electrically,  in  aiding  physicians  with  the  X-rays,  in  freeing 
civilization  from  drudgery. 

General^Elecftric 
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THE  CLINIC  IN  ACTION 


The  Creighton  Medical  Clinic  has  stood  for  //ears  as  the  patron 

of  sick  student  and  citizen  alike.  An  example  of  it^  charities 
is  excellently  given  in  this  article.  For  assistance  in  com- 
piling this  feature,  the  Chronicle  wishes  to  express  its  grati- 
tude to  Doctor  Kleyla,  of  the  Staff;  to  the  Rei  .  William  P. 
Whelan,  S.  J.,  Regent ;  and  to  George  Bendlage,  of  the  Class 
of  '23. 


By  Leo  B.  Fagax 


Scexe  : — Begistrar's  Desk  in 
Clinic  Lobby. 

"I  wanna  da  doc,  nurse." 

' '  What  doctor  do  you  want  f ' ' 

"Sick,  going  die,  wanna  ma 
f ren  doc, ' ' 

"What  is  the  name  of  your 
doctor  friend  ! ' ' 

; '  He  buya  ma  banans,  biga  da 
doc,  he  no  tell  me  name." 

' '  Then  I '11  have  to  assign  you 
to  another  doctor. ' ' 

1 '  No,  no,  here  doc  now,  Morn ' 


DR.  RAY  KLEYLA.  M.  D. 
Superintendent  of  Dispensary 
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doc — Bendlage,  dat  'is  name,  nurse. ' ' 

' '  Hello  Tony,  what 's  the  trouble,  drink  too  much  Dago  red  ? '  I 

' i  Sick,  gonna  die,  doc. ' ' 

" Alright,  Tony,  will  you  give  us  your  body  to  cut  on?" 

' '  Me  no  dead,  doc,  Me  sick. ' ' 

Poor  Tony  didn't  realize  the  terrors  he  was  about  to  under 
go  but  followed  his  friend,  Doc  Bendlage,  to  an  examination 
room,  of  which  The  Creighton  Medical  Clinic  has  eleven  for  the 
purpose  of  making  diagnostic  examinations  and  determining  the 
past  medical  history  of  the  patient. 

"Well,  Tony,  what  seems  to  be  wrong?" 

' '  Awful  sick,  doc,  awful. ' ' 

' '  Do  you  have  chills,  cold  spells,  feel  shaky  ? ' ' 

"Wat?" 

' '  I  said  do  you  feel  cold,  shaky  or  chilly ! ' ' 

"Yeh,  me  from  ol  countree,  we  got  good  chile." 

This  is  a  fair  idea  of  the  obstacles  overcome  every  day  of  the 
week  by  the  junior  and  senior  medics  in  applying  their  class- 
room theory.  It  is  a  marvelous  fact  that  Creighton  clinic  han- 
dles some  twenty-five  thousand  patients  every  year,  and  for  the 
majority  of  these  a  nominal  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged. 
Yet  no  expense  is  spared  in  administering  professional  service 
of  the  highest  character,  regardless  of  the  patient's  resources. 
It  has  been  ably  said  that  only  the  rich  and  poor,  applicable  to 
localities  served  by  medical  clinics,  are  the  classes  which  receive 
the  best  advice  and  treatment  the  medical  profession  can  render. 
It  is  a  founded  universal  truth  that  people  of  small  means  and 
who  exist  under  low  standards  are  plagued  with  diseases  and 
ailments  of  such  extraordinary  character  that  they  are  most 
welcome  at  any  medical  clinic  which  has  humanity  and  the  good 
of  medicine  at  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  more  opulent  individual  tended 
by  professional  advice  and  methods  which  only  a  fat  wallet  could 
maintain,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  it  takes  invaluable  time  to 
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write  a  patient's  medical  history.  X-rays  are  an  integral  part  of 
medicine  and  an  expensive  necessity;  laboratory  tests  of  elabor- 
ate caste  require  the  fees  of  accomplished  individuals;  the  prec- 
ious time  of  a  specialist  is  pressed  to  render  the  satisfaction 
which  every  human  wants,  but  means  deny.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  our  so-called  middle  or  salary  class  who  hesitate — in 
many  cases,  for  want  of  time — to  avail  themselves  of  clinical  at- 
tention of  the  highest  character  for  no  legitimate  cause  save 
possibly  that  the  patient  next  them  in  the  lobby  might  be  a  darky 
or  an  olive-skin  Antonio.  What  nonsense!  Externals  are  a 
mere  matter  of  convention — But  poor  Tony — Bendlage  has  him 
in  the  orthopaedic  room  giving  his  flat  pedals  a  going  over. 


"You've  got  Camel's  feet,  Tony." 

' i  Oh,  Me  no  got  Camel 's  feet ! ' ' 

' ' Oh  yes  you  have,  can't  you  see  them  f ' ' 

i l  How  come  f ' ' 

"Why,  Tony,  they  haven't  been  near  water  for  a  month." 

Tony  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Doc  and  stood  for  a  great 
deal  (so  did  Bendlage) — but,  realizing  the  great  expense  of  free 
clinical  treatment,  'tis  a  just  attitude  for  the  patient  to  return  a 
little  something  in  the  form  of  time  to  compensate  for  his  treat- 
ment, and  thus  assist  students  in  the  practical  side  of  their 
adopted  profession.  As  the  term  "clinic"  implies  practical  in- 
struction, it  is  customary  for  every  patient  to  undergo  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  for  a  two-fold  purpose, — to  deter- 
mine any  unacknowledged  ailments,  and  to  train  the  student  in 
critical  scrutiny  of  physical  conditions.    Upon  reflection  it  can  be 
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readily  understood  that  a  complete  physical  examination  imparts 
great  service  to  patient  and  student,  in  that  the  patient  may  not 
be  aware  of  certain  organic  conditions  at  the  inceptive  stage 
which  the  examiner  can  immediately  determine  and  prescribe 
treatment  for. 

Tony  now  complained  to  Doctor  Bendlage  that  his  heart  was 
paining  him  and  indicated  the  right  side  of  his  chest.  This  was  a 
good  one  on  Bendlage — and  the  first  case  of  it's  kind  ever  exam- 
ined in  the  clinic — for,  as  the  investigation  proceded,  the  actual 
condition  was  found  that  Tony's  heart  was  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
mioroscope  or  X-ray  had  been  brought  into  play  and  the  patient's 
chest  was  gone  over  with  care  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  that 
such  was  the  situation,  but  Tony  could  be  convinced  of  nothing 
wrong  because  his  heart  was  on  the  right  side,  which  appealed 
to  his  sense  of  rectitude. 

There  are  many  strange  conclusions  one  can  reach  in  regard 
to  human  nature  after  a  sojourn  in  a  medical  clinic — especially 
from  experience  in  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  section,  where 
patients  are  found  to  be  slightly  deaf,  sight  badly  deranged,  noses 
obstructed  and  throats  infected.  Yet  these  same  people  do 
not  seem  to  be  actually  aware  of  such  disorders,  or  else  an  insane 
fear  of  medical  correction  holds  them  silent. 

Tony  of  course  underwent  the  eye  inspection  until  Bendlage 
gave  up  in  despair. 

"Bead  those  letters  up  there,  from  left  to  right." 

' i  Me  no  reada  Engleesh. ' ' 

"Sure,  you  can  read  those  letters,  come  on  now." 

'  *  Pseudohydronephrosis. ' ' 

' '  Come  on,  read  them  separately. ' ' 

"Me  did,  that  mean  spagetti,  cheese,  hot  dogs  and  pepper 
mint." 

"You're  alright,  let  me  see  your  throat.  Open  your  mouth 
wide  and  saw  ah." 
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"Ah-hhhhhh,  bloh-hhh,  me  no  taika  wif  stick  in  motif," 
spluttered  Tony. 

Tony  was  more  distrustful  of  examining  instruments  than 
any  patient  that  ever  came  in  the  pediatric  department.  Herein 
a  division  of  Creighton  clinic  devotes  it's  time  to  children's  di- 
seases, their  diagnosis  and  care.  The  Visiting  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, a  body  of  nurses  devoted  to  the  health  of  public  school 
children,  cooperates  with  this  section  of  the  clinic  by  bringing 
many  children  to  it's  ministering  fold.  And  the  presence  of  such 
a  section  serves  the  city  of  Omaha  and  vicinity  to  great  advan- 
tage,— in  that  other  cities  are  obliged  to  maintain  children's 
clinics  at  their  own  expense,  which  amounts  to  a  great  item 
when  several  thousand  children  are  treated  every  year  as  they 
are  at  Creighton. 

School  teachers,  for  years,  have  been  puzzled  over  problems 
of  hygiene,  nutrition,  and  slow  mental  growth ;  yet  only  after  the 
establishment  of  the  first  few  children's  clinics,  the  problem  be- 
gan to  be  solved.  Infected  tonsils,  adenoids,  decayed  teeth,  lack 
of  food  (or  it's  proper  choice  and  diet),  inadequate  ventilation 
of  class  and  living  rooms,  lack  of  recreation  and  play  have  been 
assigned  as  major  causes  for  low  mentality  and  slow  physical 
developement.  Today  we  see  the  visiting  nurse  in  every  school 
examining  teeth,  throats,  eyes,  and  questioning  the  children  as 
to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  their  breakfast  and  other  meals. 
The  answers  are  often  clues  to  domestic  wrongs  to  the  child, 
wrought  by  parental  ignorance  or  neglect.  To  overcome  these 
conditions,  Creighton  College  of  Medicine  maintains  a  children's 
department  second  to  none,  and  has  accomplished  much  in  allev 
iating  such  conditions  in  this  vicinity.  True  to  the  profession, 
the  college  does  not  advertise  it's  accomplishments — as  is  evinced 
by  the  public  at-large,  which  does  not  grasp  the  size  of  this  work 
or  appreciate  the  benefits  therefrom. 

Within  the  walls  of  Creighton  clinic,  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy maintains  a  prescription  department  where  all  prescrip- 
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tions  for  clinic  patients  are  filled  at  a  minimum  cost  of  drugs, 
which  in  most  cases  amounts  to  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents. 
This  department  affords  senior  pharmacists  opportunity  for 
practice  under  supervision  of  a  faculty  director  and  saves  the 
patient  nearly  a  dollar  on  every  prescription  filled. 

In  utilizing  the  advantages  of  a  medical  clinic,  many  people 
hesitate  because  they  are  under  the  impression  that  patients  are 
examined  and  treated  solely  by  students,  which  is  very  wrong. 
In  the  system  which  the  Creighton  clinic  follows,  junior  and  sen- 
ior medical  students  examine  each  patient  under  the  eyes  of  ex- 
perienced physicians  and  surgeons,  each  of  whom  is  widely 
known  not  only  in  this  locality,  but  also  recognized  by  various 
medical  associations  and  societies  as  leaders  in  the  profession. 
After  a  thorough  examination  the  findings  are  submitted  to  the 
instructors  for  consultation,  and  then  advice  and  treatment  are 
prescribed.  If  any  general  practioner  attempted  the  complete 
thoroughness  of  these  examinations  and  treatments,  his  time 
would  limit  the  number  of  patients  to  a  few,  and  his  fees  would 
be  so  high  that  the  average  man  would  be  placed  beyond  the  pale 
of  his  ministrations. 

Among  a  student  body  of  the  size  of  that  at  Creighton  Uni- 
versity there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  illness,  just  as 
there  is  among  any  body  of  humans.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be 
asked,  how  well  is  it  known  that  medical  students  are  called  upon 
to  make  daily  bedside  visitations  to  these  sick  students?  Yet 
there  are  any  number  of  cases  that  could  be  cited  where  medics 
have  taken  care  of  sick  students,  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
routed  out  of  bed  at  night  in  emergency  cases.  The  nicety  of  it 
all  is  that  these  cases  have  been  marked  with  successful  treat- 
ment. Thus  it  is  no  wonder  that  medics  are  popular  among  the 
students  of  the  university. 
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MR.  JERRY  McCRANE 


Jerry  McCrane,  Gentleman,  was  an  amateur  musician,  the  petted 
and  praised  favorite  of  the  village — petted  and  praised  es- 
pecially by  his  Helen.  Jerry  even  carried  it  so  far  as  to  com- 
plete plans  for  a  year  of  study  in  Boston  with  a  famous 
vocalist.    Then  came  the  denouement. 


By  Orlo  V.  South. 


T  was  on  one  of  those  bright,  sunny  June  mornings,  so 
early  that  the  sun  had  just  cleared  the  green  covered 
hills  which  encircled  the  little  town  of  Plainsville  and 
so  early  that  Jerry  McCrane  had  chosen  to  exercise 
his  voice  with  his  favorite  song,  " Bluebird."  With 
the  trees  and  their  motionless  leaves  as  the  " wings" 
of  an  outdoor  theatre,  and  with  the  grass,  sparkling 
with  dew,  as  its  beautiful  floor,  Jerry  had  a  perfect, 
natural  theatre  except  for  an  audience — and — well,  the  birds 
could  act  that  part  nicely. 

Jerry,  a  six  footer,  who  was  the  proud  possessor  of  two  blue 
eyes  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  little  freckles,  was  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  his  Sunday  best  which  consisted  of  his  three 
year  straw,  his  last  year's  brown  suit,  and  his  new  oxford  shoes 
of  Sears,  Eoebuck  fame.  The  other  wearing  accessories  had  been 
bought  at  the  town's  well  known  store  of  Himple  &  Himple,  pio 
neers. 

Upon  leaving  his  home,  which  was  located  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  town,  Jerry  took  his  accustomed  three  deep  breaths  which, 
in  his  mind,  were  necessary  to  help  control  his  voice,  and  saun- 
tered down  the  well-beaten  road  singing  " Bluebird"  as  he  never 
sang  before.  As  he  finished  for  the  second  time,  he  turned  onto 
the  main  street  of  the  town,  and  was  greeted  with  a  "good  morn 
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ing"  from  old  Hiram  Greene,  the  night  watchman,  who  had  just 
awakened  from  an  all  night's  slumber. 

"You're  kind  o'  early  aint  yer  Jerry!" 

' '  Well,  I  guess  I  am ' ',  replied  Jerry.    ' '  What  time  is  it  f ' ' 

( )ld  Hiram,  after  taking  his  watch  out  of  his  vest  pocket  be- 
gan shining  it  with  his  chamois  watch-cover  which  he  had  used 
for  thirty  years.    ' '  Five  minutes  o '  five ' '. 

Jerry  was  now  much  perplexed.  "Well,"  he  remarked,  "I 
thought  it  was  seven-thirty — or  I  meant  to  say  my  clock  was 
registering  seven-thirty  when  I  looked  at  it.    But  I .  .  .  . ". 

Here  old  Hiram  interrupted  Jerry  with  another  inquisitive 
question,  "Where  yer  going  with  all  them  'glad  rags',  to  a  pick- 


It  could  be  easily  seen  that  Jerry  was  becoming  impatient. 

"  No  ! "  he  ejaculated, ' ' I 'm  going  to  work ' '.  And  so  he  de- 
parted leaving  old  Hiram  scratching  his  head  with  much  stress. 

Just  before  reaching  the  combination  barber  shop,  mens' 
hat-shop,  and  cigar  store  where  he  was  employed,  Jerry  stopped 
to  look  at  the  town's  only  real  and  regular  billboard.  Even 
though  there  was  plenty  reading  matter  upon  the  poster,  Jerry 
could  only  see  certain  portions  of  the  advertisement,  mainly — 
JERRY  McCRANE-SING-FRIDAY  NIGHT-TOWN  HALT,. 
With  a  chest  expansion  of  eight  inches  above  normal,  he  opened 
the  little  town  store,  straightened  things  there,  and  stepped  over 
into  the  barber  shop.  Massage  cream,  hair  tonic  and  perfumes 
were  used  freely  since  Sid  Thompson,  the  barber,  was  not  around- 
After  ten  minutes  time,  Jerry  thought  what  a  sight  Beau  Brum- 
mel  would  make  if  Beau  Brummel  should  happen  along  now. 

It  was  six-fifteen,  and  Plainsville  was  beginning  to  have  it's 
usual  morning  crowd  (three  or  four  people)  parading  up  Main 
Street,  looking  for  bargains. 

When  the  clock  struck  seven,  Sid  Thompson,  followed  close- 
ly by  Matt  Jacobs  who  was  the  owner  of  the  little  famous  com- 
bination store  of  Plainsville  walked  in.     They  were  greeted,  as 
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usual,  by  Jerry,  with  the  morning's  greeting.  The  conversa- 
tion, which  was  being  passed  freely  among  the  men,  was  suddenly 
interrupted  when  Jerry  seizing  his  hat  ran  out  the  door  crying, 
i '  Going  down  to  the  station !    I  '11  be  back  in  a  minute. ' ' 

As  Jerry  reached  the  station,  one  block  from  Main  Street, 
the  seven-thirty  rattler  was  just  coming  to  a  standstill.  The 
rattler  had  hardly  stopped  when  a  young  lady,  dressed  in  a  stun- 
ning blue  suit,  stepped  upon  the  platform.  Jerry,  who  showed 
symptoms  of  weakened  knees,  stepped  up  and  greeted  the  lady 
with  a  "G-Good  M-Morning,  H-Helen." 

"Why  good  morning,  Jerry,"  she  replied,  "My,  you're  look- 
ing fine. ' '    Jerry  did  not  reply ;  he  only  reached  for  her  grips. 

Helen  had  been  attending  school  at  Boston  and  was  seeking 
to  surprise  'her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Jenson,  who  had  lived 
in  Plainsville  about  five  years.  Mr.  Jenson  a\tus  a  retired  farmer 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  town.  Helen,  who  had 
been  supplied  with  'Bon  Bons'  regularly  by  Jerry  before  she  left, 
had  written  him  of  her  plan  to  give  a  surprise. 

Upon  reaching  home,  Helen  promised  Jerry  that  she  would 
attend  the  concert  at  the  town  hall  on  the  following  evening. 
Jerry,  now  slowly  recovering  from  his  trance,  started  toward 
the  store  humming  his  little  song,  "Bluebird".  The  day  passed 
fast  and  Jerry  had  never  felt  so  happy. 

Friday,  the  day  of  all  days,  was  nearing  evening,  as  Jerry 
was  posing  in  front  of  the  mirror  at  his  home.  As  he  stood 
there,  he  could  hear  the  applause ;  he  could  feel  the  handshakes ; 
he  could  see  the  girls  crowding  around  him;  and  above  all  things 
he  could  see  Helen's  sweet  face.  All  these  thoughts  were  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  landlady. 

"Jerry,  come  to  dinner."  Dinner  was  the  least  of  Jerry's 
thoughts,  but  he  did  manage  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea. 

Dusk  had  fallen  upon  Plainsville;  the  bright  lights  of  the 
automobiles  Avere  shining  from  every  direction.  The  town  hall, 
also  used  for  council  meetings,  was  brilliantly  lighted,  at  the  en- 
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trances,  with  beautiful  colored  lights.  People  were  hurrying  to 
and  fro.  The  gossij)  committee,  which  was  composed  of  most  of 
the  members  of  the  ladies  sewing  circle,  was  on  hand'  in  front  of 
the  hall,  ready  for  business. 

After  the  program  had  progressed  for  about  one-half  hour, 
its  important  moment — for  Jerry — arrived.  There  was  a  lull, 
and  then  the  town  factotum,  who  officiated  on  such  occasions,  ap- 
peared from  behind  the  wings  of  the  miniature  stage. 

"Mr.  Jerry  McCrane,"  he  announced,  "will  render  a  solo — 
'Bluebird'." 

The  audience  clapped  and  applauded  the  town  favorite  as 
he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  platform.  From  somewhere  in  the 
hall  the  opening  bars  of  the  song  proceeded,  made  as  if  on  the 
strings  of  an  old  and  rusted  piano.  There  was  a  hu^h,  and  then 
Jerry  broke  into  the  rich  opening  notes  of  "Bluebird".  His 
voice  had  the  slight  quaver  of  nervousness  at  first  which,  how- 
ever, gave  only  an  impression  of  earnestness.  He  gained  con- 
fidence as  he  went  on.  The  notes  came  from  his  throat  full  and 
unrestrained.  The  piano  seemed  to  have  forgotten  its  duty  of 
accompanying  him,  and  he  discerned  the  pianist  turned  to  him 
and  gaping.  His  voice,  and  nothing  else,  held  sw*ay  in  the  hall 
of  his  fathers.  He  mounted  into  the  last  stanza  of  "Bluebird", 
and  then  with  a  last  trill — a  brave  attempt  at  appoggiatura,  possi 
bly — he  bowed  and  rushed  behind  the  scenes,  perspiring  and 
happy. 

The  audience  did  what  the  local  audience  always  had  done 
when  Jerry  favored  them.  It  applauded  and  vociferated  and 
called  for  more.  A  farmer's  voice  in  the  back  of  the  hall  called 
out,  ' '  By  Hen,  le  's  keejJ  him  there  all  night ! ' '  The  people 
laughed  and  called  for  more,  and  Jerry  once  more  came  to  the 
platform  and  once  more  kept  them  listening  to  a  little  aria  from 
an  opera.  The  attention  to  this  was  a  puzzled  attention,  but  the 
applause  was  generous  and  handsome. 

Jerry  received  many  congratulations,  but  none  were  like  the 
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effusion  he  received  from  Helen.  After  making  a  path  through 
the  crowd  for  her  with  a  chest  still  expanding,  Jerry  and  Helen 
sought  a  lonely  street  and  started  for  Helen's  home. 

" Jerry,  you're  wonderful,"  began  Helen.  "You  ought  to 
study  vocal  at  the  Conservatory  in  Boston.  I'm  sure  you  would 
be  successful. ' ' 

The  said  Jerry,  very  thrilled,  managed  to  mumble  some  in- 
coherent words  which  his  companion  thought  might  have  meant. 
' '  Do  you  think  so  ! "  After  reaching  the  gate  they  conversed  for 
an  hour  or  so — until  Helen  decided  that  it  was  getting  late.  She 
left  him,  however,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  write  to 
Signor  Slavanskv. 

The  following  morning  found  Jerry  busy  trying  to  write 
the  letter,  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  talk  to  several  salesmen 
who  came  to  Plainsville  about  once  in  each  year. 

The  letter  had  been  mailed  for  over  a  week,  and  Jerry,  who 
had  been  at  the  town  post-office  for  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  time, 
was  becoming  impatient.  But  the  day  of  joy  came.  The  letter, 
typewritten  and  on  fine  stationery  with  Signor  Slavanskv 's  sig- 
nature, was  in  his  hand.  He  left  the  store  to  run  by  itself  and 
hurried  to  Helen's  house  to  show  her  the  good  tidings  sent  to  him. 
The  letter  said  that  classes  began  in  two  weeks,  which  meant  that 
Jerry  would  have  to  leave  in  a  week  for  Boston. 

As  the  few  days  rolled  by,  everyone  in  Plainsville  learned 
of  Jerry's  plans,  and  the  actual  day  of  departure  found  the  en- 
tire township  at  the  Plainsville  station  to  give  a  farewell  to  the 
promising  son  of  the  community.  As  the  crowd  began  to  cheer, 
the  town's  five-piece  band  struck  up  a  tune,  popular  fifteen  years 
previous.  Jerry,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  coach,  was  making 
an  attempt  to  speak  as  the  train  pulled  slowly  away.  Helen 
w^as  the  last  to  leave  the  station. 

Jerry  acquired  several  things  in  Boston.  The  first  was  a 
stiff  neck,  secured  in  various  attempts  to  see  how  high  the  build- 
ings actually  were.     Furthermore,  in  the  space  of  two  weeks, 
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he  had  had  seven  preliminary  lessons  from  Slavansky,  which 
lessons  were  to  determine  whether  Jerry  had  the  requisite  voice 
and  talents  to  make  a  course  from  Slavansky  really  worth  the 
while.    The  final  word  was  to  be  given  on  that  very  afternoon. 

At  exactly  half  past  one  o  'clock,  Jerry  and  Signor  Slavansky 
greeted  one  another.  They  sat  in  the  reception  room  and  con- 
versed on  various  musical  topics.  And  then,  at  precisely  a  quar- 
ter of  two— as  if  it  had  been  timed — Slavansky  led  directly  to  the 
topic  which  most  interested  his  listener. 

"Mr.  McCrane,"  he  remarked,  rather  uneasily,  "You  wish 
an  answer  from  me  as  to  your  capabilities  and  what  you  might 
expect  in  making  music  your  career.  A  man,  in  order  to  make  a 
good  living  from  concert  work,  must  have  more  than  ordinary 
talents.  His  voice  must  be  beyond  the  average,  at  least.  I  do 
not  like  to  disappoint  you — but  your  voice  is  merely  the  average 
singing  voice.  It  will  entertain  local  crowds,  but  will  not  thrill 
discriminating  audiences.  You  could  go  along  with  it,  eking  out 
an  existence,  but — " 

' '  But  it 's  no  use  going  to  the  expense,  you  mean  to  say, ' '  in- 
terpolated Jerry  bravery. 

"You  have  said  a  difficult  thing  for  me — one  which  I  hesi- 
tated to  say  myself.  But  that  is  the  plain  truth,  Mr.  McCrane.  I 
could  lead  you  on.  It  would  be  expensive  for  you,  and  in  the  end, 
you,  when  you  had  seen  for  yourself,  w'ould  only  curse  me  for  not 
having  told  you  when  I  should.  It 's  better  to  tell  you  and  to  save 
you  the  trouble  and  disappointment. ' ' 

There  was  a  farewell  on  both  sides.  Jerry  was  slightly  de- 
pressed but  understood  perfectly  the  situation.  It  was  hard  to 
go  back  to  Plainsville  beaten  in  his  ambition.    He  thought  of  the 

crowds  at  the  station,  the  band,  and .    It  was  no  use.    He 

lingered  in  Boston  a  week,  trying  to  get  up  his  courage  for  a 
brave  return. 

There  was  no  crowd  at  the  station,  no  band,  no  Helen — when 
Jerry  alighted  two  figures  alone  gave  indication  that  there  were 
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any  inhabitants  in  Plainsville.  One  was  that  of  the  station  mas- 
ter. The  other  looked  like  that  of  some  salesman — Oh,  yes,  it 
was  Sam  Grieger,  selling  for  McMasters.  Sam  was  coming  to- 
ward him. 

"Why,  hello,  Jerry,"  he  was  shouting.  "Did  you  get  my 
letter?" 

Jerry  solemnly  assured  him  that  he  had  received  no  letter 
and  hardly  understood  why  Mr.  Samuel  Grieger  should  he  writ- 
ing letters  to  Jerry  McCrane,  Esq. 

4 'Cut  it!"  interrupted  Grieger.  "I  sent  a  letter  to  you  in 
Boston  informing  you  that  our  company  had  accepted  you  as 
assistant  tobacco  purchaser  with  a  salary,  to  start  with,  of 
$4,500.  After  I  talked  to  you,  last  fall,  I  realized  that  you 
couldn't  be  fooled  on  any  brand  and,  furthermore,  that  you 
knew  more  about  tobacco  than  most  of  the  men  in  the  firm.  On 
my  solemn  assurances,  the  president  of  the  company  fell  for  my 
description  and — there  you  are. ' ' 

It  did  not  take  Jerry  long  to  recover.  He  was  dancing  for 
joy. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Grieger.  "Please  sign  here,"  and 
he  was  pulling  out  the  contract. 

"AVait — nothing!"  shouted  Jerry,  starting  into  a  run.  "If 
you  want  me  to  sign,  follow  as  fast  as  you  can." 

The  strange  procession  tore  down  Main  Street,  Jerry  well 
ahead  of  Grieger.  They  stopped  abruptly  before  the  Jenson's 
home.  Helen  Jenson,  reposing  quietly  on  the  porch,  was  startled 
as  by  an  apparition,  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

' '  Why,  what 's  the  matter.  Why  aren  't  you  in  Boston  ? ' '  am  i 
she  came  slowly  down  to  them. 

"Helen,"  began  Jerry  in  an  excited  voice,  "will  you  be  my 
wife. ' ' 

Mr.  Samuel  Grieger  let  out  a  whoop  of  embarrassment. 

"Is  that  it?"  Just  give  me  time  to  disappear!"  and  he 
circled  the  corner,  only  to  be  called  back  by  both  of  them. 
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' '  You  can  be  witness — or  best  man, ' '  they  cried.  "  It 's  going 
to  take  place  today. ' ' 

Two  contracts  were  signed  that  day.  The  very  next  morn- 
ing, as  the  usual  seven-thirty  rattler  was  leaving  Plainsville, 
somewhere  within  the  three  coaches  two  hearts  were  beating  as 
one. 
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Friday  night  in  the  Creighton  College  of  Late  comes  as  near  to 
making  Creighton  history  as  anything  in  the  University. 
There  the  work-spirit  is  left  behind  (by  most)  and  the  play- 
spirit  reigns  (except  for  the  few  who  carry  the  evening's 
program).    One  must  be  present  to  appreciate. 


By  Francis  C.  Charvat 


F  any  Creighton  student,  excepting  those  of  the  law 
school,  were  asked  what  the  Moot  Court  and  Model 
House  are,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  look 
amazed,  blink  his  eyes  helplessly,  cough  nervously  a 
little,  then  clear  his  throat  and  plead  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  these  two  organizations.  Pressed  for  an 
answer,  he  would  in  all  probability  admit  that  the 
former  was  a  tribunal 


of  some  kind  and  add  naively  that 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
such  things.  Urged  on  and  ilium 
mated  with  the  hint  that  it  was  an 
organization  connected  with  the 
law  school,  he  might  eventually 
come  to  surmise  that  it  was  an 
"amateur  court"  where  future 
jurists  tilted  in  friendly  jousts  in 
preparation  for  their  more  ser- 
ious battles  in  the  future  on  the 
field  of  litigations. 

Right  he  would  be,  too;  for 
that  is  what  the  moot  court  real- 
ly is — a  miniature  court  of  justice 
where  law  students  gird  up  for 
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active  work  after  graduation.  A  laboratory — the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  mountains  of  theory  which  they  absorb  from  day 
to  day  in  the  lecture  hall  and  which  they  are  to  assimilate — to 
pigeonhole — for  use  when  you  come  to  them  some  time  hence  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  whether  or  not  the  law  is  on  your  sid<» 
after  you  have  run  down  with  your  "chummy"  a  man  who  de- 
liberately stepped  before  your  oncoming-  vehicle.  But,  all  the 
assurance  of  the  most  voluble  lawyer  that  you  are  innocent  of 
manslaughter  would  help  you  not  one  measly  mite  if  the  lawyer 
friend  can  not  help  extricate  you  from  the  meshes  of  the  lawyers 
of  your  victim  when  he  is  suing  you  for  $1 ,000,000,000  as  balm  for 
having  bruised  his  tibia.  That  much  information  should  be  con- 
veyed to  every  toiler  at  Creighton  University,  in  the  law  school 
of  which  such  an  organization  does  here  and  now  exist ;  and  there 
is  no  fitter  means  to  so  convey  it  than  through  the  columns  of 
this  worthy  periodical.  However,  we  do  not  intend  to  pause  here 
for  much  remains  to  be  said  yet,  which  perhaps  should  be  left  un- 
said, but  (all  writers  know)  there  is  nothing  that  can  stop  a  va- 
grant pen. 

Now  the  huge  lexicon,  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  our 
trusty  and  dependable  aid,  informs  us  at  a  glance  that  a  moot 
court  is  "a  court  in  a  law  school  where  students  discuss  points 
of  law, ' ' — which  definition  is  not  altogether  different  from  what 
we  said  in  a  more  verbose  way.  Of  course  there  is  a  trial,  in 
which  the  dean  of  the  department  acts  as  the  "fountain  of  jus 
tice"  and  applies  the  law  in  the  cases  pleaded  before  him  by  the 
seniors  of  the  law  school.  The  senior-attorneys  base  their  clever 
arguments  upon  the  testimony  of  the  junior  students,  who  act  as 
witnesses.  After  a  battle  of  wits,  in  which  every  near-attorney 
marshals  forth  his  greatest  legal  skill,  the  case  is  submitted  for 
decision  to  the  jury,  which  consists  of  freshmen  law  students — no 
other  people  within  the  school  being  procurable  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  general  run  of  juries  consisting  of  mule  drivers, 
masons,  j)ool  sharks  and  chimney  sweeps. 
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So  far  much  has  been  said  that  may  not  be  informative  to 
every  reader  of  this  article  and  hence  gratitude  must  be 
EXPRESSED  for  such  a  one's  patience,  forbearance  and  sym- 
pathy, if  he  has  followed  the  line  of  thought  thus  far  without  harm 
to  his  mentality. 

Intense  temptation  triumphs  when  the  besieged  is  not  a 
person  of  strong  will  power  and  able  to  overcome  the  enemy. 
Since  we  are  not  blessed  with  the  requisite  mentioned,  a  sug- 
gestion can  be  excused.  Why  not  turn  cases  of  misdemeanor  of 
any  student  in  any  department  over  to  the  Moot  Court  of  the 
Creighton  Law  school,  and  leave  the  malefactor  to  the  fate  which 
may  befall  him  when  the  ruthless  seniors  shall  have  proved  his 
culpability?  True,  the  students  of  this  department  do  not  have 
so  much  spare  time  that  they  could  bother  with  such  cases.     We 


have  it  from  a  good  source,  however,  that  the  highly  conceited 
gentlemen  of  the  senior  class  would  not  be  altogether  averse  to 
applying  the  law  to  its  fullest  extent  upon  the  offending  student, 
especially  if  he  be  of  a  rival  fraternity. 

We  may  suppose  that  this  plan  has  already  suggested  itself 
to  the  heads  of  the  institution,  who  are  ever  striving  for  the  best 
interests  not  only  of  the  school  but  also  those  of  the  individual 
student.  These  no  doubt  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  against  all  humane  consideration  to  submit  even  the 
most  wayward  and  lawless  student  to  the  inhumaneness  of  a  law 
senior  class!  That  is  only  a  supposition;  it  may  be  an  actuality. 
We  do  not  urge  its  adoption,  because  we  have  feeling  even  for 
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students  know  how  much  worse  things  might  be  were  it  not  for 
the  Wisdom,  Intelligence  and  Discretion  of  the  powers  that  be. 

We  now  take  occasion  to  say  that  the  Model  House  is  some 
what  similar  to  the  Moot  Court.  Unlike  the  Moot  Court,  how 
ever,  it  does  not  deal  with  the  practical  application  of  laws.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  to  do  with  the  formation  of  laws.  Before 
laws  can  be  applied  they  must  first  have  been  made.  Hence  the 
Creighton  Law  school  is  providing  its  students  with  the  neces- 
sary training  for  this  work  in  the  Model  House.  There  the  stu- 
dents are  assembled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  delegates  are  at 
our  legislatures  and  every  one  must  in  the  course  of  a  year  bring 
forth  a  bill  which  is  then  threshed  out  in  debate  by  the  members 
convened  and  afterwards  passed  as  a  law  or  * '  killed. "  This  in- 
formation, we  agree  is  not  pleasant  to  him  who  believes  that  we 
already  have  too  many  laws  and  that  the  trick  of  making  them 
should  be  forgotten  instead  of  fostered  in  our  schools.  There  is 
a  flash  of  truth  in  that  suggestion,  undoubtedly.  But  of  the  mak- 
ing of  laws  there  is  no  end,  and  as  long  as  laws  are  going  to  be 
made,  they  may  as  well  be  good  laws.  Consequently,  the  proper 
training  must  be  given  in  the  leading  universities  if  future  gen 
erations  are  to  enjoy  anything  like  an  Utopia  in  this  vale  of 
tears. 

The  modus  procedendo  of  the  Model  House,  insofar  as  actual 
procedure  in  session  is  concerned,  is  as  strictly  parliamentary 
as  may  be.  This  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  it  reads.  Only  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  can  realize 
how  much  room  for  actual  fun  they  afford.  Members  of  Con- 
gress saw  this  long  ago,  and  one  has  merely  to  peer  into  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  to  see  that  they  are  perfectly  aware 
of  it  even  yet.  A  Creighton  student  who  visited  Congress  last 
year  returned  to  Omaha  to  say  that  he  would  advise  every  Amer- 
ican to  visit  that  same  body.  Only  in  that  case,  might  Congress 
be  forced  to  return  to  work. 
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There  are  vigilant  eyes  to  see  that  the  Model  House  does  not 
take  devious  routings.  One  of  the  rulings  of  the  House  which  is 
not  in  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  is  that  no  member  may  intro- 
duce a  measure  which  is  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Model  House.  Such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was, 
however,  proposed  last  year.  The  motion  for  the  amendment 
was  declared  out  of  order  by  the  Speaker.  But  in  some  slight 
confusion  which  followed,  one  of  the  members  thought  he  had 
reason  to  declare  the  chair  vacant.  He  may  have  been  right ;  he 
may  have  been  wrong.  As  I  said,  there  was  confusion,  and 
stories  differ.  At  any  rate,  this  member  was  interrupted  in  his 
course  by  a  Faculty  Director  before  he  could  carry  his  measure 
to  anything  like  a  catastrophe  for  the  reigning  speaker. 

The  crux  of  the  fun  in  any  legislative  body  comes  when  some- 
one in  the  house  proceeds  to  show  that  he  knows  parliament ary 
law  better  than  the  presiding  officer.  It  is  easy  to  repose  in 
one's  room  and  to  thumb  these  rules,  but  not  so  easy  to  sit  in  the 
chair  of  the  Model  House,  responsible  for  their  observance  by 
others.  That  is  why  a  mere  member  sometimes  makes  it  uneasy 
for  the  presiding  speaker,  unless  that  officer,  ordinarily  the  man 
of  last  appeal  in  such  questions,  rules  his  house  as  did  Reed  of 
Maine.    In  the  latter  case,  the  fun  stops. 

Then,  one  is  liable  to  meet  with  a  speaker  who. resembles  in 
his  replies  from  the  chair  a  recent  president  of  the  Oxford  Union. 
In  the  Union  meetings,  there  comes  a  time,  it  seems,  when  the 
officers  of  that  august  body  at  Oxford  manifest  themselves  as 
ready  to  answer  questions  concerning  the  discharge  of  their  of- 
ficial duties.  On  one  occasion,  the  president  announced  "Ques- 
tion time",  and  for  a  while  thereafter  there  was  a  lull.  Then  the 
proverbial  noisy  member  arose. 

"Mr.  President,  has  your  presence  struck  the  house  with 
such  reverence  that  I  am  the  only  one  to  venture  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion?" 
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The  president  maintained  perfectly  an  air  of  command  as 
he  replied : 

' '  That  seems  to  me  the  correct  definition  of  reverence. 9 ' 

A  deep  and  impassive  irony  such  as  this  is  not  to  be  con 
tended  with  in  open  house. 
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During  the  past  years,  Doctors  Langdon,  Duncan,  and  others  of 
the  Staff  of  the  Creighton  University  College  of  Medicine, 
have  given  addresses  on  medical  topics  to  the  people  of  the 
city  and  state.  On  request,  we  are  reproducing  one  of  the 
several  lectures  on  cancer  which  have  featured  the  talks  of 
Creighton  doctors  in  their  campaign  of  medical  enlighten- 
ment. The  following  address  was  delivered  before  the  Om- 
aha Council,  Knights  of  Columbus. 


By  Dr.  John  W.  Duncan,  M.  D. 


FEEL  there  exists  on  my  part,  tonight,  a  two-fold  obli- 
gation :  first,  and  preliminary,  to  thank  yon  for  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  you,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  beg  indulgence  for  my  short-coming  as  a  public 
speaker :  secondly,  and  more  particularly,  to  present, 
as  clearly  and  concisely  as  lies  in  my  power,  a  few  in- 
teresting and  pertinent  facts  about  a  disease  that  kills 
ninety  thousand  people  in  our  country  every  year  and 
a  disease  which  yearly  seems  to  be  growing  more  common. 

My  appreciation  of  this  latter  obligation  is  heightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  your  organization,  with  it's  auxiliary,  represents 
a  new  Catholic  sociology,  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  The  theology 
that  you  and  I  have  been  taught  is  basic ;  it  is  fundamental.  It's 
truths  are  as  unchangeable  and  as  eternal  as  the  Church  which 
is  erected  upon  it.  But  none  of  us  would  argue  that  that  theology 
can  best  be  applied  to  present  day  life  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  was  applied  at  the  time  of  the  Guilds,  or  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Nor  is  it  argued  that  your  religious  communities  should 
be  made  social  service  centers.  But  in  the  march  of  progress 
there  have  been  envisaged  certain  new  duties  toward  humanity 
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which  are  to  be  discharged  by  Church  or  State,  preferably  by  the 
Church.  Your  organization,  whose  oath  combines  loyalty  to 
State  with  fealty  to  God,  has  made  these  duties  privileges.  One 
such  duty  is  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  disease.  There  is  no  disease  about  which  there  exists 
greater  superstitution  and  ignorance  with  more  deplorable  re- 
sults than  cancer. 

Under  the  auspices  of  The  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer  there  has  been  held  during  the  past  wreek,  over  the 
United  States,  a  series  of  meetings  devoted  to  the  subject  of  can- 
cer. This  society  is  composed  of  a  group  of  men  and  women  who 
are  aware  of,  and  appalled  by,  the  fact  that  ninety  thousand  of 
our  people  die  of  cancer  every  year,  and  that  one  out  of  every 
eight  women  and  one  out  of  every  twelve  men,  who  are  over 
forty-five  years  of  age,  die  of  cancer. 

In  this  age,  when  each  day  seems  to  bring  added  curtailment 
of  individual  prerogative  and  in  which  restraint  and  compulsion 
seem  to  be  national  fetishes,  let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the 
program  of  this  Society  is  neither  sumptuary  nor  coercive.  It  is 
educational  only.    It  attempts  to  teach — 

1.  That  cancer  is  not  incurable  in  every  case. 

2.  That  cancer  is  probably  not  hereditary. 

3.  How  cancer  begins ;  the  early  signs,  symptoms,  and  dan- 
ger signals  of  the  disease. 

4.  The  proper  treatment  of  cancer. 

Cancer  is  not  Incurable  in  Every  Case.  I  will  define  an  in- 
curable disease  as  one  that  can  neither  be  cut  out  of  the  body,  nor 
driven  out  by  medicine  nor  by  other  means.  Is  cancer  always 
such  a  disease!  By  no  means.  Early  cancer  is  a  strictly  local- 
ized disease.  It  has  not  as  yet  become  a  blood  disease  and,  fort- 
unately, the  commonest  locations  for  it  are  places  from  which  it 
can  be  removed  by  operation.  In  such  cases  it  can  be  cut  out  and 
will  not  come  back.  There  are  cancers  that  are  incurable,  and 
nearly  always  they  are  those  that  have  been  permitted  to  grow 
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until  they  are  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  removed  or 
until  cancer  cells  have  gotten  into  the  blood  and  have  been  dis 
tributed  to  different  places  in  the  body. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  cases  of  cancer  that 
are  incurable  are  nearly  always  those  that  have  not  been  dis- 
covered or  treated  early  enough  to  be  successfully  removed. 
Many  cancer  sufferers  feel  that  their  disease  is  incurable  and 
that  nothing  will  help  them.  Such  people  are  confirmed  fatalists. 
In  the  cancer  sufferer  the  surgeon  finds  nothing  harder  to  com- 
bat than  this  unwarranted  conviction.  I  have  just  said  that  all 
cancers  are  not  incurable.  You  will  point  to  many  cases  of  can- 
cer which,  you  will  say,  were  probably  treated  and  none  of  which 
recovered  from  the  disease.  Perhaps  most  of  you  can  trace  some 
relative  who  has  died  of  cancer.  Does  that  prove  anything!  No ! 
The  very  law  of  averages  must  prove  to  you  that  if  one  out  of 
every  ten  people  dies  of  cancer  there  must  have  been  some  one  of 
your  own  family,  immediate  or  remote,  who  was  a  cancer  suf- 
ferer. You  do  hear  of  those  who  have  had  cancer  and  who  were 
cured.  This  brings  our  attention  to  the  second  premise,  that  can- 
cer is  not  hereditary. 

Cancer  is  not  Hereditary.  In  the  minds  of  most  people 
there  exists  a  certain  moral  obloquy  attached  to  the  diagnosis  of 
cancer.  This,  I  assume,  is  because  the  disease  is  thought  to  be 
hereditary  and  to  indicate  a  moral  culpability  or  personal  infer- 
iority which,  in  truth,  does  not  exist.  Are  you  more  apt  to  suf- 
fer from  cancer  because  a  great  aunt  or  a  grandfather  or  a  par- 
ent has  had  the  disease?  This  point  is  not  proven,  but  doctors  do 
not  think  so.  There  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  prove  that  cancer 
is  hereditary,  or,  in  other  words,  that  you  are  more  apt  to  have 
the  disease  because  your  father,  mother,  or  sister  suffered  from 
it.  Many  cases  of  cancer  in  a  family  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
coincidence  rather  than  a  scientific  phenomenon.  I  had  a  grand- 
father who  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  an  uncle  who  had 
cancer  of  the  nose  and  who  died  of  some  other  disease,  and  an- 
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other  uncle  avIio  had  cancer  of  the  lip,  which  was  cured  by  re- 
moval. Do  I,  with  the  knowledge  I  have  of  cancer,  believe  I  am 
more  apt  to  develop  it  because  of  these  facts?  I  do  not.  Experi- 
mental work  with  cancer  has  failed  to  prove  that  heredity  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  development  of  cancer. 

I  am  sure  you  have  wondered  whether  or  not  cancer  is  con  - 
tagious,  or  whether  or  not  it  can  be  carried  from  one  person  to 
another.  Cancer  is  not  spread  by  contact  like  measles  or  small- 
pox. There  is  no  danger  to  nurse  or  relative  who  dresses  or  han- 
dles a  person  suffering  from  cancer.  It  is  a  common  mistake, 
and  considered  only  a  venial  omission,  to  shun  the  cancer  suffer- 
er. St.  Luke,  who  was  a  physician,  admonished  us  to  "com- 
fort and  suGCor  those  who  suffer  grieviously  from  tumors  which 
destroy  life  and  hasten  eternity. "  He  refers  to  diseases  which 
are  clearly  cancerous,  and  which  existed  even  in  his  day,  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Christ. 

How  Cancer  Begins;  the  Early  Signs,  Symptoms,  and  Dan- 
ger Signals  of  the  Disease  Let  us  now  consider  the  common 
forms  of  cancer  and  the  early  danger  signals  of  the  disease.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  there  is  no  one  sign  nor  symptom 
that  tells  us  surely  whether  or  not  a  given  disease  is  cancer.  Of 
course,  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  the  diagnosis  is  easy ; 
for  the  patient  can  make  the  diagnosis  himself  or  herself.  But 
then  the  disease  is  incurable.  Early,  when  it  is  curable,  it  can 
often  be  diagnosed  only  by  a  careful  and  thorough  examination. 
I  would  particularly  warn  you  that  cancer  does  not  always  cause 
X^ain.  In  fact  it  is  never  painful  in  its  early  or  curable  stage.  It 
is  when  it  becomes  large,  when  it's  roots  are  extensive  and  when 
it  has  spread  to  vital  organs,  that  it  acuses  pain  and  then  it  is 
probably  incurable. 

How  often  have  all  doctors  had  patients  suffering  from  can- 
cer who  neglected  advice  until  too  late  because  they  said  that  they 
had  no  pain  and  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  disease  could 
be  cancerous!    Almost  equally  often  doctors  have  had  patients 
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who,  when  told  they  had  cancer,  refused  to  believe  it  because  they 
had  no  pain.  Let  me  repeat  to  you  pain  comes  only  late  in  most 
cancers  and  makes  its  appearance  when  the  disease  probably  is 
incurable.  It  is  one  of  nature's  most  valuable  warnings  in  many 
diseases ;  but  in  cancer  it  comes  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  It  is 
like  the  watch  dog  that  barks  after  the  house  has  been  robbed. 

Cancer  of  the  Skin.  There  are  certain  birthmarks  and  dark 
colored  moles  or  warts  that  sometimes  becomes  cancerous.  I 
cannot  describe  them  fully  nor  enumerate  them  here.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  if  such  blemishes  become  larger  or  change  their  ap- 
pearance in  any  way  you  should  consult  your  physician  at  once 
and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  Do  not,  yourself,  burn  them  with 
caustics  or  acids,  or  cut  them  off.  To  do  so  is  like  throwing  kero- 
sene on  a  smoldering  fire.  It  will  cause  them  to  spread  rapidly 
and  make  them  much  harder  to  cure.  To  men,  let  me  say ;  never 
permit  a  barber  to  use  caustics  on  a  mole,  wart,  or  growth  of  any 
kind  about  the  face,  or  scalp. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  interest  that  Ambroise  Pare,  a 
great  surgeon  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  barber.  He  taught  us 
many  things  about  civil  and  military  surgery,  and  for  many 
ages  this  trade  was  a  stepping  stone  to  our  profession.  Even  to- 
day we  find  many  barbers  who  appropriate  the  heritage  and  as- 
sume competency  to  treat  skin  blemishes  of  many  kinds.  They 
cut  oft  and  cauterize  or  burn  moles  or  warts.  Let  me  reiterate 
that  such  treatment  is  dangerous  and  never  to  be  permitted. 

Women  are  urged  never  to  permit  the  manicurist  or  "beauty 
doctor' '  to  tamper  in  any  way  with  facial  blemishes.  Such  per- 
sons have  no  knowledge  of  the  proper  treatment  of  these  con- 
ditions, nor  of  the  danger  from  improper  treatment. 

A  common  place  for  the  development  of  cancer  is  the  lip, 
usually  the  lower  lip.  This  starts  as  a  small  crack  or  sore  on  the 
lip,  which  apparently  heals,  then  becomes  sore  again,  heals  and 
finally  forms  a  small  ulcer  which  does  not  go  away  but  which 
gradually  becomes  larger  until  it  is  very  unsightly.    This  condi- 
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tion  is  not  painful.  We  find  it  commonly  in  men  who  smoke  a 
pipe  or  eigar  and  who  hold  the  pipe  or  cigar  usually  in  one  place 
in  the  mouth.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  every 
sore  on  the  lip  is  cancerous  or  apt  to  become  so,  but  I  do  wish  to 
say  that  some  such  sores  become  cancerous  and  that  such  cancer 
if  treated  early  enough  is  readily  cured  by  removal  and  with 
hardly  any  deformity.  Of  course,  it  will  not  get  well  if  left  un- 
treated but  goes  on  to  become  a  large,  foul,  ulcerating  mass,  un- 
sightly and  unclean,  finally  causing  death. 

We  sometimes  find  skin  cancers  in  other  places.  They  are 
rather  common  about  the  tip  of  the  nose,  or  on  the  temples  and 
on  the  back  of  the  hands.  In  my  experience  they  are  rather  more 
common  in  blond  people  and  in  those  exposed  a  good  bit  to  er- 
tremes  of  weather.  They  start  as  scaly  patches  which  pile  up 
and  come  off  on  a  dry  harsh  skin.  They  spread  rapidly  and 
sometimes  cause  sores  which  will  not  heal.  This  kind  of  cancer 
is  easily  cured  either  by  the  knife  or  X-ray. 

Cancer  of  the  Mouth  and  Tongue  is  a  very  bad  form  of  can- 
cer, and  is  one  that  is  difficult  to  cure  if  not  treated  early.  Peo- 
ple usually  do  not  consult  a  doctor  until  late  in  the  disease.  They 
think  they  have  "canker  sore"  which  does  not  heal  up,  or  an 
' '  ulcerated  tooth ' '  which  needs  to  be  extracted.  But  let  me  warn 
you  that  if  you  have  a  chronic  sore  in  the  mouth,  or  one  which  has 
existed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  even  though  it  is  not 
painful,  you  should  have  your  doctor  examine  it. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  common  form  of  cancer  and 
one  which  sometimes  steals  on  the  sufferer  almost  without  warn- 
ing. All  people  who  suffer  from  "chr/onic  indigestion"  or 
"chronic  dyspepsia"  should  have  a  thorough  and  careful  exam- 
ination, including. possibly  an  X-ray  to  determine  exactly  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  Consult  your  doctor.  He  will  discuss 
with  you  the  possibilities,  and  advise  you  as  to  what  examinations 
it  is  necessary  to  make.    Do  not  put  it  off  and  say  that  it  is  only 
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indigestion.  Indigestion  is  but  a  symptom  of  disease  that  may  be 
cancer.  If  it  is  cancer  it  can  be  cured  if  treated  early.  Do  not 
waste  your  days  of  grace  by  saying  you  do  not  think  it  is  cancer. 
Do  you  know!  No !  Can  you  find  out!  Yes,  a  careful  examina 
tion  will  tell  you.  In  so  important  a  matter,  is  it  fair  to  yourself:' 
or  those  near  and  dear  to  you  to  wilfully  neglect  measures  that 
may  save  your  life ! 

There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  needlessly  alarm  anyone. 
I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  every  one  who  has  a 
heartburn  after  a  heavy  meal  suffers  from  cancer.  Fortunately, 
most  digestive  disturbances  are  not  due  to  cancer.  But  cancer 
of  the  stomach  is  a  common  disease.  It  is  curable  if  diagnosed 
and  treated  early.  My  plea  is  that  you  do  not  neglect  measures 
that  will  prove  or  disprove  that  you  have  cancer. 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum.  Any  person  who  has  a  bloody  dis- 
charge from  the  rectum  is  apt  to  think  they  have  bleeding  piles. 
Usually  they  are  right.  But  often,  in  middle  or  in  late  life,  a 
much  graver  condition  is  present.  This  is  cancer  of  the  rectum. 
As  the  disease  progresses  the  bleeding  becomes  more  contin- 
uous, and  greater  in  amount.  Constipation  appears,  and  there 
is  loss  of  weight.  By  this  time  the  disease  may  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  incurable.  If  you  have  a  bloody  discharge  from 
the  rectum  when  the  bowels  move,  do  not  go  to  your  doctor  with 
your  own  diagnosis  asking  for  something  for  piles.  You  may  be 
wrong.  And  do  not  tell  your  doctor  that  it  can  not  be  cancer  be- 
cause you  have  no  pain.  Early  cancer  of  the  rectum  is  painless. 
Submit  to  an  examination.  If  you  have  cancer  it  is  probably 
curable  by  an  operation,  but  if  it  is  treated  as  piles  until  it  is  far 
advanced,  it  demands  a  mutilating  operation  which  is  not  cura- 
tive and  which  results  in  social  ostracism  and  great  mental  tor- 
ture. 

Cancer  sometimes  attacks  the  kidneys  and  bladder  and 
rather  a  common  sign  of  such  condition,  among  others,  is  the  pas- 
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sage  of  bloody  urine.  Whatever  the  cause,  blood  in  the  urine  is 
a  condition  that  warrants  careful  investigation.  All  doctors  now 
either  possess,  or  have  access  to,  instruments  that  enable  them 
to  accurately  locate  the  cause  of  the  bleeding  and  determine  the 
proper  treatment. 

About  the  external  sex  organs  in  the  male  there  occur,  not 
infrequently,  certain  ulcers,  sores,  or  enlargements.  Usually 
such  conditions  are  either  venereal  or  cancerous.  Naturally,  in 
most  such  cases  the  sufferer  himself  has  a  valid  opinion  as  to 
the  category  in  which  his  ailment  will  fall.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  the  necessity  of  early  treatment  is  most  urgent,  and  the  re- 
sults of  delay  most  deplorable. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  cancer  that  are  not  so  com- 
mon, but  just  as  dangerous.  Because  of  lack  of  time  they  cannot 
be  discussed  with  you.  But  in  every  case  the  curability  depends 
largely  on  early  treatment,  and  before  pain  or  other  disability 
forces  consultation  with  the  doctor  who  at  this  time  can  easily 
make  the  diagnosis  by  the  many  "earmarks"  of  the  disease,  and 
who  may  be  forced  to  tell  you  it  is  too  late.  Remember  this  say- 
ing in  connection  with  this  disease — "difficult  diagnosis,  easy 
cure — easy  diagnosis,  difficult  cure. ' ' 

The  Proper  Treatment  of  Cancer.  Since  cancer  is  such  a 
ruthless  destroyer  of  life,  it  is  important  that,  in  addition  to 
early  treatment,  it  be  the  proper  kind  of  treatment  and  that  it  be 
properly  applied.  Many  lives  are  needlessly  sacrificed  through 
the  use  of  salves,  pastes,  electrical  apparatus,  faith  cures,  and 
other  measures  that  can  not  possibly  be  of  any  benefit  and  may 
be  harmful,  as  they  prevent,  or  delay  the  institution  of  adequate 
measures  until  too  late. 

Such  treatments,  with  rare  exception,  have  no  scientific  mer- 
it and  they  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  sold  or  recommended 
by  misguided  enthusiasts  or  by  rank  fakirs  who  prey  upon  suffer- 
ing humanity  for  the  most  sordid  of  reasons — that  of  personal 
gain.    I  can  conceive  of  no  more  contemptible  charlatan  or  of  a 
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greater  imposter  than  the  cancer  quack.  He  not  only  obtains 
money  falsely,  but  he  robs  his  dupe  of  chance  of  cure  by  adequate 
methods. 

Common  sense  warns  you  to  beware  of  the  person  who  ad- 
vertises a  secret  and  sure  cure  for  all  cancers.  Cancer  was  known 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  since  that  time,  particularly 
within  the  last  century,  many  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  medical 
science  have  devoted  most,  or  all  of  their  time  searching  for  the 
cause  of,  and  a  cure  for  this  disease.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  person  who  has  no  knowledge  of  medicine  or  surgery 
whatever  is  the  person  to  whom  this  discovery  will  first  comef 
Be  assured  that  when  a  cure  is  found,  it  will  be  made  known  the 
world  over  through  the  medical  profession.  It  will  be  properly 
investigated  before  it  is  advanced  as  a  cure,  and  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

There  are  certain  cults  which  negate  any  effort  at  education 
in  the  matter  of  the  disease.  They  deny  the  existence  of  such  a 
phenomenon,  be  it  cancer,  smallpox,  or  whatnot.  Manifestly  for 
a  nonexistent  disease  there  can  be  no  treatment.  One  such  cult 
calls  itself  "Scientifist"  though  it  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  abhors  both  medical  and  theologic  science.  All  experienced 
physicians  attest  to  the  value  of  a  helpful  and  optimistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  in  treatment  of  both  curable  and  mor- 
tal disease.  Faith  in  Providential  aid  and  in  the  surgeon  is  a 
great  boon  to  cure;  but  denial  of  the  existence  of  disease  does 
not  cure  it,  because,  in  our  age,  God  does  not  perform  miracles 
where  natural  laws  will  obtain. 

Briefly,  to  close,  let  me  say  that  reputable  and  conscientious 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  are  fighting  this  disease,  not  for 
money  alone,  but  because  they  know  what  a  scourge  it  is,  the  hu- 
man suffering  it  causes,  and  because  they  respect  the  confidence 
their  patients  placed  in  them,  recognize  three  methods  of  treat- 
ment :  first,  surgery ;  secondly,  X-ray ;  and  thirdly,  radium. 
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All  three  are  valuable  in  their  proper  place.  Sometimes  we 
use  only  one ;  sometimes  they  are  combined.  These  agencies  of- 
fer the  greatest  and  practically  the  only  hope  there  is  in  cancer, — 
and  usually  it  is  a  very  good  one  if  the  disease  is  treated  early. 
If  you  have  cancer,  or  if  you  develop  it,  remember  that  in  all 
probability  whether  or  not  you  recover  from  it  depends  largely 
upon  whether  or  not  you  consult  your  doctor  in  time.  He  can 
compel  neither  examination  nor  treatment.  He  can  only  warn 
you  of  the  danger  signals  and  of  the  peril  of  delay,  and  that  has 
been  the  object  of  this  address. 
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As  this  issue  of  the  Chronicle  comes  from  the 
HOMECOMING  press,  the  first  Homecoming  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity will  be  in  full  fling,  with  its  barbecue, 
its  class  roll  of  names  not  heard  for  a  year  or  score  of  years  in 
University  halls,  and  its  feature  game  with  the  redoubtable 
Aggies  of  Lansing,  Michigan.  Before  many  of  the  undergrad- 
uates see  the  Chronicle,  the  Homecoming  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Sufficient  is  it  to  note  that  this  issue  comes  in  the  midst  of 
Homecoming  joys  and  wishes  to  extend  its  greetings  and  those 
of  the  staff  to  the  prodigals  of  Creighton,  with  us  once  more. 


To  those  who  know  and  can  .judge,  the 
THE  MARQUETTE  Marquette  game  was  not  lost.  True  it  is 
GAME  that  Creighton 's  gridsters  did  not  win, 

but — and  this  is  more  important — there 
were  over  two  thousand  Creighton  undergraduates  who  for  the 
first  time  found  themselves.  No  one  who  witnessed  the  extensive 
and  orderly  parade  through  Omaha's  streets  could  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed, and  those  who  heard  a  united  student  body  pour  forth 
its  songs  and  yells  at  the  game  proper,  with  the  dance  and  for- 
mation during  the  intermission,  must  have  realized  that  at  last 
the  great  day  had  come,  the  greatest  in  many  a  year. 
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A  known  critic  of  student  life  has  remarked  that 
DOING. THE  the  reason  so  many  students  fail  is  because  so 
OBVIOUS  many  of  them  are  doing  the  obvious.    Shirking 

assignments,  sleeping  during  lecture,  cutting 
classes  is  something  that  every  man  can  do  the  more  easily,  the 
less  his  cranial  capacity.  There  is  no  originality  in  these  stu- 
dent failings.  Originality  would  lead  many  to  the  unusual  in 
student  activity  or  student  delinquency.  The  latter  might  lead 
to  expulsion,  the  former  to  work. 
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The  Columbia  and  Oxford  de- 
bating teams  were  given  a  tie  de- 
cision by  an  audience  of  several 
hundred  people  who  gathered  in 
the  Horace  Mann  Auditorium  to 
listen  to  the  first  international 
contest  that  the  Columbia  team 
has  ever  engaged  in.  The  Oxford 
team  has  been  in  the  country  for 
the  past  two  weeks  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  their  tour  of  six  meetings 
with  debaters  of  America's  lead- 
ing colleges.  So  far  the  English 
debaters  have  participated  in 
three  debates,  winning  one,  losing 
one,  and  tying  the  one  with  Colum- 
bia. Although  the  decision  was 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  specta- 
tors it  was  apparent  that  the  ar- 
gument put  forth  by  the  Columbia 
aggregation  was  by  far  the  more 
convincing.  The  Columbia  de- 
baters defended  the  negative  of 
the  question :  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  at  once  join 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  University  of  Utah  has  late 
ly  adopted  a  plan  that  has  been  in 
vogue  for  some  time  in  a  number 
of  colleges  and  universities — that 
of  having  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  of  each  department  wear  a 
regular  uniform.  The  uniform 
consists  of  corduroy  trousers, 
either  cuffed  or  plain,  but  prefer- 
ably without  "Bell  Bottoms".  The 
plan  is  meeting  with  success  wher- 
ever tried  on  account  of  the  econ- 
omy it  involves.    Corduroy  is  very 


resistant  to  wear,  looks  well  after 
it  has  been  worn  for  a  long  time, 
and  by  the  order  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  trousers  at  one  time  the 
students  realize  a  considerable  sav- 
ing over  the  price  if  bought  at 
regular  retail. 


St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  taken  a  decided  step  for- 
ward toward  the  betterment  and 
further  advancement  of  the  Law 
College  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
four  year  course.  Heretofore  the 
course  has  consisted  of  three  years, 
but  with  the  increasing  number  of 
subjects  that  are  necessary  to  add 
from  time  to  time  three  years  have 
been  found  to  be  too  short  a  time 
for  the  mastery  of  the  various 
subjects.  The  course  for  the  first 
year  students  will  include  the  law 
of  contracts,  torts,  crimes,  criminal 
procedure,  personal  property,  do- 
mestic relations  and  common  law 
proceedings.  As  income  tax  and 
accounting  questions  have  taken 
on  such  great  importance  recently, 
a  very  comprehensive  course  in 
State  and  Federal  Income  Tax  has 
been  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  senior  class. 


Coe  University  has  certainly 
taken  strenuous  measures  to  assist 
the  interests  of  higher  education. 
All  work  that  conspicuously  vio- 
lates good  English  usage  will  be 
refused    in    all    departments,    the 
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purpose  being  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
glaring  faults  of  spelling,  punctu- 
ation or  grammar ;  notorious  lack 
.  of  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
words,  especially  in  words  essen- 
tial to  the  department  subject; 
conspicuous  lack  of  orderliness; 
and  organization  of  form  or 
marked  inadequacy  of  treatment. ' ' 
The  faculty  has  also  recommended 
and, put  into  effect  rules  limiting 
all  social  functions  to  Friday  and 
Saturday,  tabooing  the  practice  of 
frequenting  billiard  and  pool 
rooms,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of 
tobacco  on  the  campus,  Sunday 
movies,  and  boating  after  9 :30 
P.M. 

Comprehensive  courses  covering 
the  field  of  Insurance  and  related 
topics  have  been  instituted  in 
Columbia  University.  In  coopera- 
tion with  representatives  of  var- 
ious large  Insurance  companies, 
these  courses  will  be  given  by  the 
Extension  T3epartment  during  the 
present  Academic  year. 


Courses  in  the  Chinese  Lan- 
guage and  Civilization  will  be  giv- 
en in  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
Columbia  University  during  the 
coming  year.  The  Dean  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Peking  Uni- 
versity will  have  supervision  of 
the  work. 


Coe  University  has  instituted  a 
new  method  of  adjusted  compen- 
sation for  ex-service  men  by  grant- 
scholarships  which  include  both 
tuition  and  incidental  fees. 


Now  that  co-eds  are  flocking  in 
large  numbers  to  target  shooting 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Indiana 
State  University,  the  athletic  di- 
rectors are  looking  with  misgiving 
to  the  probable  decimation  of  the 
football  squad. 


It  is  not  particularly  encourag- 
ing for  the  teachers  of  Ethics  and 
kindred  subjects  to  learn  that 
more  Bibles  are  stolen  from  the 
libraries  of  our  leading  universi- 
ties than  any  other  books. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Founded  in  1887.  Thorough  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
degrees.    Special  advantages  in  Pedagogy.    Tuition  Free. 

College  of  Medicine 

Founded  in  1892.  Large  staff  of  professors  trained  at  home 
and  abroad.  Building  and  equipment  valued  at  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars.  Clinic  unequalled  in  this  vicinity.  Twenty  in- 
terneships  open  to  graduates. 

College  of  Law 

Founded  in  1904.  Three  Year  Day  Course  leading  to  LL.  B. 
degree.  Four  Year  Night  Course.  Diploma  admits  to  practice. 
Library  of  16,000  volumes.    Exceptional  court  facilities. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Founded  in  1904.  Elegantly  housed  in  specially  designed 
and  equipped  building.  Unusual  opportunity  for  practical 
experience. 

College  of  Dentistry 

Founded  in  1905.  High  standards.  Personal  attention  given 
to  each  student.  Opportunities  for  infirmary  practice  excep- 
tional.   Thoroughness  and  efficiency  aimed  at. 

Summer  Session 

Includes  instruction  in  course  required  for  State  Teachers' 
certificate  and  in  undergraduate  and  professional  subjects 
for  degrees. 

College  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 

Offers  an  exceptionally  strong  course  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  modern  business.  Each  subject  taught  by  an  ex- 
pert. Course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science. 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Opened  1885.  Complete  equipment  for  astronomical  instruc- 
tion and  research. 

High  School 

Founded  in  1878.  Splendid  building  and  equipment.  Ad- 
vantages of  association  with  university  students.    Tuition  Free. 


